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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

IN CHARGE OF 

ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 

Koplik's Spots. — A writer in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association says that these spots, valuable in the early diagnosis of 
measles, were brought to general notice by Koplik in 1896. They 
most frequently occur on the mucuous membrane of the cheeks near 
the molar teeth. At first they are little darker blotches on the red 
membrane. Soon in the center of these blotches appears a very small 
bluish-white speck, slightly raised from the surface. They never seem 
to occur on the gums. Although only a few may be present they are 
typical of measles. 

Effect of Pituitrin on Milk Secretion. — In an extract from 
the American Journal of Physiology it is stated that the intravenous, 
intramuscular or subcutaneous injection of pituitary extract in a lac- 
tating animal caused a marked increase in the quantity of milk secreted 
and also in its fat content. 

How to Sharpen a Scalpel. — Surgery, Gynecology and Obstet- 
rics recommends melting clean beef fat and straining it through canton 
flannel. Into this soft tallow is stirred carborundum powder, No. 1, 
F, to make a stiff paste. The paste is spread freely on a smooth strop. 
This is laid on a table and the scalpel drawn backward and forth over 
it at right angles, not diagonally. If cold weather renders the mix- 
ture too stiff, add a drop or two of olive oil to the paste on the strop. 

Administering Drugs in War. — An English physician, writing in 
The Lancet, says that he puts up medicines for administration at the 
front in collapsible tubes, such as are used for external remedies. The 
drug to be given is mixed with a base, glycerin, bismuth, agar-agarite, 
etc. An inch of this cream squeezed from the tube constitutes the 
dose. A chlorodyne cream contains 30 minims to the inch, a mor- 
phine cream, two grains to the inch. The jet can be severed from 
the nozzle against the patient's teeth. 

Uterine Fibroids and Radium. — Dr. Robert Abbe, in an article 
in the Medical Record, relates his experience in the use of radium in 
the treatment of uterine fibroids associated with profuse hemorrhage. 
He has demonstrated its great power in reducing the size of the tumor, 
stopping the hemorrhage and frequently curing the condition. He 
has used it since the year 1905 and thinks that when the exact dosage 
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and its method of application is certified it will be found to be a uni- 
formly curative agent for fibroid tumors. 

The Effects of Weather. — The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, in an editorial on this subject says that though dark, 
rainy days are supposed to produce depression and bright, sunny 
weather to lift clouds of despondency, suicides are most frequent in 
June and least frequent in December. The autumn and spring are 
the best working periods of the year for all kinds of work. At a very 
low temperature both mental and physical work are depressing. Mental 
work reaches its highest point at a temperature of 38° F., while physical 
work reaches a maximum at 59° for men and 60° for girls. Weather 
variations are distinctly good for us and for our mental efficiency. 

Cost of Smallpox and Vaccination. — The Minnesota State 
Board of Health reports that vaccination at public expense costs about 
25 cents a person, while smallpox costs the public on an average of about 
$50 per case. 

Infectious Nature of Cancer. — A writer in the Illinois Medical 
Journal says that his researches into the nature of cancer has con- 
vinced him that carcinoma and sarcoma are different manifestations 
of the same disease and that cancer is as truly an infectious disease as 
tuberculosis or syphilis. 

Glue and Frost Bite. — The Medical Record says that this old 
remedy has been revived in the present war. Melted glue is poured 
upon the foot, especially about the toes. The dried glue is a superior 
non-conductor, retaining the heat of the foot, and the soldiers are 
able to march for days without frost bite. 

Paucity of Women Physicians in England. — It is stated that 
the warden of the London School of Medicine for Women announces 
that the demand for women doctors in England far exceeds the supply. 
The British Medical Journal recently inserted forty-two advertisements 
of posts for which medical women would be accepted and received no 
reply. 

Artificial Respiration. — A writer in a German medical journal 
says that his experiments on rabbits have shown that pressure on the 
abdomen is far more effectual in promoting expiration than pressure 
on the thorax, where compression is hampered by the ribs. 

Treatment of Styes. — In a paper on the uses of boric acid in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association, it is recommended 
for the use of styes to bathe and soak the eye for half an hour twice 
a day with a cloth dipped in a warm saturated solution of boric acid 
and after each soaking to rub in a salve of 1 per cent red mercuric 
oxide in vaseline. Boric acid is a mild, soothing antiseptic. In dis- 
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eases of the skin its addition to the washing water increased its tonicity 
and renders it less irritating. 

Curative Treatment of Pneumonia. — A paper in the Medical 
Record describes a mode of treatment successfully used in acute lobar 
pneumonia. Twelve cases are described, all adults, ranging in age from 
19 to 90 years. Fifteen grains each of sodium salicylate and the sol- 
uble phosphate of iron are dissolved in two ounces of chemically pure 
distilled water. This solution is sterilized by heat. On cooling, there 
is added 15 minims of a saturated calcium-creosote mixture. The 
whole is then filtered through a small laboratory porcelain filter. From 
2 to 5 cc. is injected very slowly through the skin, with an all-glass 
syringe, using a 27 gauge needle, into one of the large veins of the 
fore-arm. 

Apparatus tor Locating Bullets, etc. — A French medical jour- 
nal states that an apparatus for locating metals in the tissues is im- 
provised from an ordinary telephone receiver with two wires. One is 
twisted around a spoon, the other around a probe. The patient holds 
the spoon in his mouth, the physician applies his ear to the receiver 
while probing. When the probe touches the metal there is an unmis- 
takable click. An ordinary compass is also serviceable in locating 
a foreign body. 

Ivory Implants. — The Journal of the American Medical Association, 
quoting a German surgeon, says ivory has a peculiar action on the 
tissues, stimulating bone growth, which gnaws at the ivory and grows 
into its place. In soft parts a capsule of connective tissue develops 
around it, within which the ivory remains unmodified. Its special 
field is to serve as a support and bridge, stimulating the production of 
new bone and guiding it into the proper channels. 

Abortion of Typhoid Fever. — A writer in the Medical Record 
has been successful in aborting typhoid by means of subcutaneous in- 
jections of emetine hydrochloride, the active principle of ipecac. The 
adult dose is one-half grain. It is non-toxic and is also useful as a 
prophylactic. 

Prophylaxis of Puerperal Convulsions. — A writer in the 
same journal recommends abstinence from meat and fish during the 
last six months of pregnancy. When the excretion of urea is low and 
albumin is present this restriction, if insisted upon, may prevent con- 
vulsions without further medication. The nitrogen in milk and eggs 
does not cause the same disturbance as the nitrogen in meat. This 
treatment has prevented the necessity of interrupting the pregnancy. 



